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IN AUTUMN TIME. 


The great men of the earth are but the mark- 
ing-stones on the road of humanity : they are the 
priests of its religion. Mazzint. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Aut of the reaping is over and done, 
Green are the pastures and still. 

Warm lies the earth in the smile of the sun, 
Brooding on meadow and hill. 

Hardly a leaf by the light breeze is thrilled, 
Wide is the peace of the sky; 

Yet in the silence the Summer, fulfilled, 
Whispers her children “ Good-bye.” 

Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
REDDIE’S PLAN. 
BY DOROTHY KING. 


MEN I was a little girl, about ten years 
old, my father owned a pretty horse 
named Black Rose. He used to take me 

out driving very, very often. Generally, my 
mother and little twin sister went, too; but, as I 
cared more about going than they did, my father 
and I had lots of nice drives together in a little 
open buggy which was only big enough for two 
people. 

I loved the pretty horse very much, and so did 
my father; for she was just as black as a coal, 
and she had a long, long tail and mane and a nice 
glossy coat. Then, too, there was one little white 
spot which looked like a tiny star right on her 
wide forehead. I always kissed the little star every 
time I went into her stall to see her. My father 
used to tell me all he knew about horses and how 
blacksmiths made shoes for them to wear that 
could not hurt their feet; and, then, sometimes 
we would drive along the wet sand on the beach 
and watch the tracks that other people’s horses 
had left there. 

I always liked to see the pretty horseshoe-shaped 
signs, and liked to lean way out of the buggy 
and watch Black Rose’s feet as they left their own 
neat little marks, too. 

One warm summer day my Uncle Harry came to 
visit us, and in the afternoon he and my father 
hitched up Black Rose and drove away to be gone 


.for a few hours. I was so lonesome, knowing 


that, if I did go into Black Rose’s stall, she would 
not be there, that, after trying very hard to read a 
story book for a while, I went out of the house 
and walked slowly down the driveway just to see 
the fresh tracks that Rose’s feet had made when 
she had trotted out. 

Surely enough, there they were,— pretty lit- 
tle horseshoe-shaped marks showing plainly on 
the ground. Suddenly I saw that Black Rose 
had stepped right down on a little ant-hill and 
crushed it. 
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“Oh, dear,” I thought, “the poor little ants 
must have all been killed.” And I felt very bad 
indeed about it. 

Then I thought I would sit down on the grass 
close by and watch the little ant-hill, just to see if 
any of the ants had been saved when their houses 
fell in on them. So you see that is how I can 
tell you of the story of Reddie, Lucky, Whitey, 
and Tiny who had been living in this little ant- 
hill in the driveway. 

Now Reddie, Whitey, and Lucky were brothers ; 
and Tiny was their one little sister. Their papa 
and mamma, Mr. and Mrs. Ant, had built the 
house they lived in some little time before the four 
children were born; but every now and then, after 
the children came, they would dig out another 
little room, so as to make the house larger. You 
know that ants’ houses are always made under the 
ground, don’t you? 

Sometimes the three little brothers would help 
build the new parts of the house, now that they 
had grown to be quite strong. But cunning little 
Tiny, being so small, only played about while her 
brothers worked, and sometimes stopped to watch 
them. 

One day, while they were working hard, Lucky 
suddenly stood very still and listened. 

“ What’s that noise, Whitey?” he asked. 

“IT don’t know. I didn’t hear anything. Just 
some new houses being built, I guess,” Whitey 
answered. “There’s a lot of them a little way 
from here, so I guess that’s what the noise 
was.” 

Lucky listened a minute or two longer, but he 
did not hear it again; and so he forgot all about it 
that day. That night, after their supper was over, 
Papa Ant said that he and Mamma Ant were going 
out to take a walk; and he told the three little 
brothers to take good care of dear little Tiny. 

“Of course, we will, papa,” they all cried at 
once. “Nobody shall hurt Tiny while we are 
alive.” And they looked very brave as they said it. 

“Well, good-bye, children.” And away papa 
and mamma went, and in a few minutes they were 
out of sight. 

For a while the children played about the 
rooms, chasing each other in and out of the low 
doorways and having just as jolly a time as little 
boys and girls do. Suddenly they heard a very 
loud noise,—a quick, heavy sound, as though 
something fell with a great thump almost on the 
top of their house. They were all so frightened 
they stopped as still in their running as though they 
had been struck by some one. 

“Oh, what can it be?” whispered little Tiny, 
too frightened to speak-any louder. ‘Oh, dear, 
oh, dear, we'll all be killed before papa and mamma 
get home again. I know we will.” And she began 
to cry. Lucky, Reddie, and Whitey came up close 
to her; and Reddie said bravely, just as though he 
was not just as scared as she was,—for he thought 
he ought not to show it, being a boy,—‘It isn’t 
anything that'll hurt you, Tiny. I guess perhaps 
one of the new houses fell in, that’s all.” 

Whitey and Lucky tried to look brave, too; but 
they could not do so quite as well as Reddie had. 
Then they waited, keeping very.close to Tiny all 
the while. But the noise did not come again; and 
by and by Reddie said: “Oh, let’s go on playing. 
*T wasn’t anything dreadful, I guess.” 

So they did. Pretty soon Lucky, who had gone 
into their newest room to hide, called out: “Come 
here quick, and look! Something’s happened. 
Come quick!” 

And, sure enough, something had happened. 
The whole side of the room had fallen in. What 
could have done it the children could not guess. 
It must have been the noise of the falling wall 
that they had heard, they thought. But. what 
could have made it do so, that they could not tell. 


For a while they tried to guess why it was; but 
pretty soon they thought they would not bother 
about it any more, but just ask Papa Ant that 
when he gothome. So away they went again, al- 
most as happy as before. 

Late that night Reddie was lying awake when he 
heard the dreadful noise again, much louder than 
ever before; and a corner of his room right near 
his bed fellin. To be sure, it was not much of 
an accident, but it thoroughly scared little Reddie. 
For a minute he sat up in bed, and then with a 
wise little shake of his head lay down again with- 
out calling anybody. 

None of the rest of the family seemed to have 
waked up, only just Reddie. Almost all the rest 
of the night he lay there, thinking and planning. 
In the morning he told papa and mamma about 
the dreadful noise, when they were all eating 
breakfast. 

“Yes, Reddie, mamma and I heard it, too,” said 
Papa Ant, very quietly, “and we were very much 
worried; but we had hoped you children were so 
sound asleep that you did not notice it.” 

Just then some of the neighbors came running 
in, and they all said how the dreadful noise had 
come in the night; and some of them, too, said 
how horrible it had been when they saw their walls 
falling in in different places. One neighbor was 
just beginning to tell what happened in his home 
when, with a loud thumping sound, part of the 
dining-room ceiling dropped right on top of the 
table around which they sat, nearly hitting poor 
little Tiny’s head. 

How the neighbors screamed and huddled to- 
gether, and how quickly Reddie and Whitey and 
Lucky rushed up to Tiny to see if she were hurt! 
Papa Ant and Mamma Ant looked very anxious, 
and began to talk in a low tone. 

But Reddie had done his thinking the night 
before, and so he said sturdily: “I’ve got a plan. 
Let’s tell every one in the village to come with 
us and go up on top of the ground for a while, 
because, if it is really an earthquake, you see it 
will get bigger and bigger, and we will all be 
killed.” 

Then everybody began to wonder if the plan 
was a good one. Finally, they thought they had 
better try it, because nobody could think of a 
better one. And so Lucky, Whitey, and Reddie, 
and quite a number of their little friends, ran up 
and down the village streets, telling all the people 
what the plan was and telling them to hurry. In 
a few minutes everybody was ready to go, and in 
one or two minutes more all the ants in the vil- 
lage had left their underground houses and were 
gathered together close to the grass along the edge 
of the driveway. 

What do you think happened then? Only one 
minute after the last little ant had left the village! 
Why, pretty Black Rose’s dainty foot stepped 
right down on the little village, and crushed all the 
houses. 

And so you see everybody was saved through 
Reddie’s wonderful plan. I like little ants, don’t 
you? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SPRING-TIME. 


BY H. J. COLLINS. 


Hicu up in the tree-tops the bluebird is singing 
A glad song to welcome the oncoming year; 
And myriad blossoms their bright bells are ringing, 
Telling us “summer, bright summer, is near.” 


The dainty blue violet is modestly hiding 
Away from the sunshine adown-by the brook; 
Fair, feathery ferns their green plumes are way- 
ing, 
And crowding with beauty each hollow and nook. 


There’s a pink flush of roses and a waft of sweet 


incense 
Float up from the thicket close under the hill; 
The white and red clover-tops fleck the green 
meadows, 
Where the yellow-winged butterflies wander at 
will. 


Out in the orchard the pear-trees are gleaming, 
Like beautiful snow-drifts ‘neath fair, sunny 
skies; 
And deep in their shadows, with light pennons 
streaming, 
The grasses are nodding in gladsome surprise. 


The pink-tinted apple-blooms cluster so thickly 
There’s hardly a chance for green leaves be- 
tween; 
And many a secret — I’ll whisper it lightly — 
The heart of the apple-tree holds, I ween. 


There’s a glint of bright waters, a rush, and a ~ 


ripple, 
As over the pebbles the tiny brook flows; 
It loiters and lingers, with curve and with dimple, 
As it moistens the bank where the buttercup 
grows. 


Ah! the world is so beautiful, earth is so fair, 
With its blossoms, its bird-notes, its meadows 
so green, 
With the blue of its skies and its scent-laden air; 
And in all things the hand of its Maker is seen. 


Oh, lead us, dear Father, Thy children so frail, 
Yet of all Thy fair handiwork fairest and best. 
May our eyes read Thy lessons, our hearts sing 
Thy praise, 
And we live to Thy glory and share in Thy rest! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PLANETS AT PLAY. 


BY ORRIN E. HARMON. 


ID you ever see planets at play? That is 
just what Jupiter and Saturn are doing 
now. Look in the Constellation Sagitta- 

rius, and there you will see two stars brighter than 
any others in the constellation. Of these two 
stars, the more brilliant is Jupiter, and the other is 
Saturn. They are engaged in a merry pastime 
that they have the chance to enjoy only once in 
nearly twenty years. That is one reason their 
sport is worth watching. Then it is not a little 
wonderful to see the two largest planets in the 
solar system coming together in this frolicsome 
way. That you may easily recognize the planets, 
it may be noted here that on the first of Septem- 
ber Jupiter was on the meridian at half-past seven 
o’clock p.m., and Saturn about one-half hour later. 
Toward the last of September Jupiter will pass 
the meridian at six o’clock p.m., and Saturn will 
be about twenty-three minutes behind. 

I said these planets are playing, and they have 
been at their game for several months. 

About April 25 Saturn began to move west- 
ward toward Jupiter; and, as the ringed planet 
approached the giant, I imagine they engaged in 
some pompous talk. Probably Saturn began to 
boast of his fine trimmings by way of rings and 
moons. To this Jupiter could easily respond by 
smart talk of his great size. 

Jupiter must have become offended at some- 
thing Saturn said, for on the 30th of April he, 
too, began to move westward, as if anxious to get 
away from Saturn. In the five days from April 
25 to April 380 some very interesting conversation 
must have passed between them, and Saturn has 
acted for the past four months as if he had an im- 
portant communication to make to Jupiter. 

But, as this is not the first time the planets have 
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parleyed with each other, we know pretty well 
what the outcome of the whole affair will be. 
About August 30 Jupiter began to move east- 
ward toward Saturn, and he will gain on Saturn 
until he overtakes the latter. 

This will happen Noy. 28, 1901. Then Jupiter 
will pass the meridian and set at the same time 
with Saturn. The two planets will then be less 
than half a degree apart, Jupiter being south of 
Saturn. . 

When this grand conjunction occurs, the two 
planets will be seen in the western skies in the 
early evening, setting pretty well toward the south- 
west at seven o’clock P.M. 

Now a few days before this noted conjunction 
occurs a fine exhibition will take place, in which 
the beautiful Venus will take the leading part. 
On November 17 and 18 the Goddess of Love and 
Beauty will parade before Jupiter and Saturn with 
all her finery on. 

So you see this splendid display of Venus, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn will be worth watching. All 
the more attractive because Jupiter and Saturn 
meet only once in nearly twenty years. 

Of course, we all like to watch events that hap- 
pen only once in a long time. 

Since Jupiter and Saturn are now our royal 
evening visitors, it may be well to make some com- 
parisons between them. 

Jupiter, as you know, is the largest’ of the 
planets, and Saturn next in size. Suppose the 
planet Saturn were placed inside of Jupiter, so 
that their centres coincide. As Jupiter is 88,000 
miles in diameter, and Saturn 74,000 miles, you 
readily see that it will be 7,000 miles from the 
surface of Saturn to the surface of Jupiter. 

In this space between the surfaces of the 
planets —7,000 miles thick—there is as much 
volume as there is in the planets Mercury, Venus, 
Earth, Mars, Uranus, and Neptune; and still 
Zoom enough left for 400 worlds as large as the 
earth! 

We shall watch with interest the approach of 
Jupiter to Saturn until their meeting on Novem- 
ber 28. After that date, Jupiter will be east of 
Saturn, both the planets setting in the early 
evening toward the south-west. 

After January 9, 1902, Saturn will be a morn- 
ing star; and after Jan. 15, 1902, Jupiter will 
also be a morning star. 

Saturn will remain in the constellation Sagit- 
tarius for more than a year yet. Jupiter leaves 
Sagittarius about Feb. 15, 1902, and enters Capri- 
cornus. He will sojourn in the latter constel- 
lation through the whole year 1902. 

Saturn has eight moons and a grand system of 
rings surrounding the planet. The constitution 
of the rings was long a mystery to astronomers. 
It is now a generally accepted belief that the 
rings are nothing more than an immense swarm 
of satellites, so close together that, at their great 
distance from us, they appear to be one continuous 
mass. 

Let us notice the distances of the two planets 
from us. 

Early in September Jupiter will be 440,000,000 
miles away, and Saturn 883,000,000 miles. These 
distances will increase as the planets are pass- 
ing to the opposite side of the sun from us. 
November 28, when we see them at their nearest 
approach to each other, Jupiter will be nearly 
550,000,000 miles away, and Saturn will be little 
more than 1,000,000,000 miles away. 

In astrology the influences of Jupiter and 
Saturn are opposite in character. Jupiter’s in- 
fluence is very good, while Saturn’s is very bad. 
Jupiter makes wise and happy people; Saturn, 
low, dull, and diseased people. 

Ignorance and fancy, in the old times, invested 
the heavenly bodies with wild superstitions. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
GOLDENROD AND ASTERS. 


BY MARGARET B. BARBER. 


Ww’re a very handsome and regal pair 

‘As we trail down the King’s Highway,— 
Princess Purpura, my sister fair, 

And I, the prince so gay. 


The peasants poor and the courtiers great: 
Their hurrying steps delay, 

And bend the knee and bare the pate 
As they go down the King’s Highway. 


The princess in royal purple clad 
Goes trailing into town, 

While I with a grace that makes men glad 
Hold high my golden crown. 


And hand in hand in the autumn sun, 
Through the gladsome, gleesome day, 

Purpura (princess), Golden (prince), 
Make festive the King’s Highway. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BANK HOLIDAY AMONG THE 
“COSTERS.” 


BY A. G. T. 


ERHAPS to no one class of English citizens 
does a Bank Holiday come with more lively 
interest than to the often-quoted “ coster” 

class. Four of these national holidays occur dur- 
ing the year. 

Easter Monday comes first. Seven weeks later 
Whit-Monday comes along, also a universal day 
of pleasuring. From then we wait until the first 
Monday in August; and lastly comes Boxing Day, 
December 26. Of these four, the two most popu- 
lar are those coming at Whitsuntide and August 
on account of the weather being more propitious 


‘for the enjoyment of ’Arry and ’Arriet at the 


much-loved resort ’Ampstead ’Eath. 

For the benefit of those of my readers who are 
not familiar with the name of “coster,” I may 
here explain that the word is an abbreviation of 
“ costermonger,” a title given to men and women 
for the most part born and bred in the heart of the 
great city of London, and whose living consists in 
hawking from street to street in and around the 
city such things as fruit, fish, flowers, and vegeta- 
bles, which they obtain from the large markets in 
Covent Garden. 

For some time before the actual day approaches 
our friends are busy saving up for their little out- 
ing, ’Arriet, that she may appear in true gala attire, 
and ’Arry, that he may prove a fitting escort 
to so fine a “/didy” as he knows ’Arriet will un- 
doubtedly be. 

Many are the hopes and fears as to whether the 
day will be fine, and thus add to their enjoyment; 
for enjoyment, pure and simple, is all they start 
out for, and ere the day closes, as a rule, they 
have contrived to get a fair amount. 

*Arriet’s attire is really worth a remark. As a 
rule, she dons a long plush ulster, maybe heavily 
trimmed with feather trimming. This is left un- 
fastened to display the brilliance of the dress be- 
neath. 

Her hat is almost beyond the powers of descrip- 
tion. Suffice it to say that it is as large as it pos- 
sibly can be, and contains as many feathers of the 
drooping sort as can anyhow be crowded on to it. 

Very high-heeled shoes of the patent leather 
stamp are also worn; and the way ’Arriet manages 
to walk at all is a mystery to me, but walk she 
does, and well, too. 

Well, off they start, in large four-horse brakes, 
which have been profusely decorated with green 
leaves and trails of creeper. The driver is also 


suitably adorned. In fact, all the males, in duty 
bound, appear with green decoration of some sort 
in their hats. 

They are out for a day’s holiday, and they want 
every one to know it. Accordingly, everything 
and everybody must wear a holiday aspect. 

*Appy ’Ampstead is reached at last, and then 
they all disperse to enjoy themselves at their own 
sweet will. 

Here, too, things are looking gay. Stalls of 
fruit, candies, mineral waters, ices, etc., are 
disposed at various points on the Heath; and let 
me here remark that, after all, ’Arriet might choose 
a worse place to spend her “day off” than Hamp- 
stead Heath. 

It is a fine breezy down of considerable extent, 
dotted with gorse bushes, and is no mean resort, 
besides being a convenient distance from London, 
—the home of the “coster.” It is really amusing 
to see how all enter, heart and soul, into the day’s 
enjoyment, old and young alike seeming to for- 
get the workaday world, and becoming children 
again. Boat-swings, roundabouts, Aunt Sallies, 
cocoanut shies, and Punch and Judy shows 
abound; and all are patronized in turn. Imagine 
on a very hot day having a turn on a roundabout! 
It almost turns one sick to think of, but not so 
with ’Arriet. She not only takes one, but many 
turns on this whirligig, and is seemingly none the 
worse; but I question if she could say as much 
next day. Then, again, another thing which 
strikes one is the unfailing good temper of every 
one in the party. What would annoy a good 
many while on a picnic is laughed away with the 
greatest good humor by our merry friends — in 
fact, every little incident ts viewed in the light of 
a huge joke; and shrieks of laughter are constantly 
heard, though, if they were asked what the joke 
was, probably no one could tell. They simply 
must laugh. It is not often they have this utter 
sense of freedom and enjoyment. 

A little while before the start for home is made, 
there is sure to be a dance started on the green. 
A strolling band of musicians always happen on 
the scene, and this is enough for our friends. 
Dance music is at once requested, and then the 
greatest fun of all commences. 

It is almost as good as a play to.watch one of 
these impromptu balls. I have, on more than one 
occasion, been an intensely interested spectator; 
and it is worth a trifle to see them. Stout old 
women capture lean young men, and gyrate with 
the greatest ease and grace; and, really, some 
of these women could give many of us points in 
this accomplishment. The young girls of the 
party just throw themselves into this part of the 
programme with utmost heartiness, and dance cor- 
rectly as well as gracefully. 

I remember on one of these occasions seeing a 
young girl, who had been dancing untiringly for 
a long time in the heat, at last, from sheer ex- 
haustion, fall on the ground and lie there like a 
log. 

I thought at once the poor girl had fainted or 
was taken ill, and was pitying her accordingly, 
but found my sympathy was wasted; forin a very 
few minutes up she jumped, and, before one could 
hardly turn round, there she was, in the thick of 
the dancers again. She had just been haying a 
little breathing-space; but the fun was too good to 
miss, and Bank Holiday came none too often. 

Well, the dance over, they make tracks for 
their conveyances and for home; and all along the 
route the music of the latest comic songs, and 
usually the national anthem, testifies to the fact 
that, though they have had a long day, their spirits 
are still unquenched, and, when the next Bank 
Holiday comes along, they will be quite ready to 
go through the same programme again, and with 
redoubled vigor. 


Every Other 


SOME SUMMER FUN. 


GOLDENROD. 


“GOLDENROD, why do you look so bright? ” 
“The sun has given me part of its light.” 


“ What makes you grow so straight and tall? ” 
“Vm trying to answer an upward call.” 


“ Why do you bloom in the summer so late?” 
“Tm told to be patient and I must wait.” 


“ What makes you beautiful, goldenrod? ” 
“Vm trying totell what I know of God.” 


* Goldenrod, what can we learn of you? ” 
“To be cheerful and gentle, modest and true.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DO MICE SING? 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


FEW years since a friend of the writer, 
while living in-New York City, was in- 
formed by her cook that she thought a 

little bird had got into one of the cupboards 
somewhere; for she heard it singing very often. 
The family, of course, made light of it, saying it 
was the ghost of some of the mistress’s dead pets. 
Being incommoded by mice at the time, a small 


trap baited with cheese was set, when the singing 
became explained at once. A mouse of the ordi- 
nary kind was caught, which emitted a pretty, 
quivering series of notes, very much like a wren. 

A warm nest was made in a glass globe, cov- 
ered with netting, in which he lived several days, 
apparently content. He curled himself up to 
sleep, ate well, and moved about in natural mouse 
way. The lady observed when he sang, which he 
continued to do, that he lifted himself up, and 
stretched his neck something like a canary. 
Sometimes he held up one paw, standing on three, 
and sung with much energy. He lived several 
days in confinement, and then died without ap- 
parent cause. 

The Irish servants of the household were not 
pleased with this singing mouse, regarding it 
superstitiously as an omen of ill import. 

For the information of young readers, I would 
say that musical mice do not sing by a current of 
air passing through the larynx or musical box,— 
that prominent protuberance in the upper part of 
our throat. On the contrary, an equivalent for 
vocal chords are vibrating folds of the skin, just 
at the outlet of each nostril. By forcing air with 
a little extra force, entirely depending on the will 
of the mouse, such is the tension of those valvular 
folds, a shrill note is produced. The performer 


varies the tone from'a grave to an acute sound 
at will. There is a°curious resemblance to the 
varying harmony of an /Holian harp, and the 
songster is undisturbed when a concert has been 
fairly commenced. When caged and the perform- 
ing prisoners become familiar with the surround- 
ings, they will sometimes sing with the ardor of a 
veteran canary. 4 

Singing mice are not very common. Usually 
they are found in a range of country between the 
42d and 50th degrees of latitude north. Houses 
have been superstitiously supposed to be haunted 
by ghosts of murdered ladies, who thus announced 
themselves by a soft wail between ceilings, under 
the hearth, in cellar walls, chamber closets, or a 
dismal garret, the terror of chambermaids and 
all other servants. The mechanism by which the 
singing is accomplished is thought to bear some 
analogy to that by which a cat purrs. Both, when 
in operation, indicate a quiet, pleasant state of 
feeling on the part of the individual. Possessing 
this rare musical talent, which is an elevation 
above ordinary mice, the singers are quite as prone 
to mischievous nibbling depredations as their less 
accomplished relatives with long tails. 


The age of chivalry has gone: the age of hu- 
manity has come. CHARLES SUMNER. 
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Habit has tts peculiar value. It is a little 
stream, which flows softly, but which freshens 


everything along its course. 
Mme. Swercuinn. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SPHINX. 


IK chief figure in our picture is the Great 
Sphinx of Gizeh. This is a monument 
which shows the great age of man. The 

exact date when this was erected is doubtful. 
Some scholars consider it older than the Pyramids, 
and others, the larger number, about the same age 
as the Pyramids. But, whichever time is correct, 
the Sphinx must have been made several thousand 
years before Abraham lived. 

This form—the head of a woman, goat or 
hawk, with the body of a lion—seems to hayé 
been a favorite one-with the Ngyptians as well as 
with other ancient people. 

At one place in Egypt—the entrance to Karnak 
Temple —there is a road two miles long lined on 
either side with Sphinx, now in a more or less 
mutilated condition. 

The one in our picture is the largest and most 
famous one. It is in Egypt, situated about three 
hundred feet from the second Pyramid. It is one 
hundred and seventy-two feet long and fifty-six 
feet high. 

This has ‘the head of a woman and the body of 
a lion. It is carved out of the natural rock, part 
of aledge. Just what these figures were symbols 
of to the ancient Egyptians is not known. 

Some of the excavations (the sands of the 
desert had so nearly covered the figure that 
scholars had to make excavations to study it) dis- 
close the ruins of a small temple in front of the 
Sphinx, where later Egyptian rulers worshipped it. 
There are also indications that the early Romans 
offered sacrifices to it. 

Some of you may have heard of the “ Riddle of 
the Sphinx.” It was published in Hvery Other 
Sunday, last year. The particular Sphinx which 
propounded this famous riddle was, according to 
the myth, a monster with the body of a lion and 
the head of a woman which infested the high road 
of the city of Thebes. 

Of every traveller who came along it asked this 
riddle : % 

‘© Tell me, what animal is that 
Which has four feet at morning bright, 

Has two at noon, and three at night ?”’ 


If answered correctly, the person was to be 
allowed to pass; but, if he could not guess it, then 
he was slain by the Sphinx. No one solved the 
riddle, and many were killed. Finally, (idipus, a 
Greek youth, approached the Sphinx, and, when the 
puzzle was given to him, he responded : 

“Man, who in childhood creeps on hands and 
knees, in manhood walks erect, and in old age 
with the aid of a staff.” 

This was the right answer, and the Sphinx was 
so ashamed at having it guessed that it killed itself. 
(idipus was made ruler of Greece by the people 
out of gratitude. 


> 


THE SECRET OF THE PYRAMIDS: 


O back in imagination to the time when 
Cesar invaded Britain, nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. ‘Then take another flight 

of twenty centuries before that,—ages, that is, 
before Rome itself began. Even then the Pyra- 
mids were of unknown antiquity. The mighty 
mass on the west bank of the Nile at Gizeh that 
we call the Great Pyramid, is not only the oldest, 
but the greatest, building in the world. When 
quite perfect, it was 481 feet high, and measured 
755 along each side. 

Though now the sides are roughly hewn stone 
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steps, no long time ago they were covered with 
polished granite, so skilfully put together that 
they appeared one vast mass from base to apex, 
without door or windows. The masonry is so per- 
fect that in the king’s chamber even now it is im- 
possible to put a knife or a needle into the joints 
of the great stones which have never cracked nor 
yielded a fraction since the day, five thousand 
years ago, when those wonderful passages were 
closed, though the pressure upon them must.be 
thousands of tons. The measurements, too, are 
so exact that they rival the work done by the use 
of our best scientific instruments. 

It is now quite certain that all pyramids are 
tombs of kings and queens, and that the largest of 
all was built in the far-off times of the fourth 
dynasty, two thousand years before Abraham went 
down into Egypt. In fact, even then they were 
so old that the entrance must have been choked 
up and lost. The desert sands blown for centuries 
gradually cover up all Egypt’s tombs and ruins. 

Not long ago a great mystery hung over the 
Pyramids, but now their secret is found out. All 
those long lines of engraved pictures that we see 
carved on the outside and inside of tombs and 
temples are known to be writing,—the oldest 
written speech of the world,— and can be read as 
well as the pages of any book. It was a difficult 
riddle to guess; but an Englishman, Dr. Young, 
and a Frenchman named Champollion, half a 
century ago found the clew, and now all is clear. 
The Great Pyramid is found to be the tomb of a 
king named Chufu, who reigned for twenty-four 
years in those remote ages at Memphis, on the 
banks of the Nile. 

When a king or a nobleman in Old Egypt died, 
the first thing was to embalm him. The belief 
of the Egyptians was that so long as the mummy 
lasted the spirit of the dead man lived and was 
happy. So, to preserve the mummy, they dug 
long passages in the rock, twenty, forty, or sixty 
feet in length. They tunnelled, bricked up, and 
made all as secure as possible. They made false 
doors and blind passages to mislead robbers; and 
so cleverly was this done that numbers of tombs 
have remained unopened till our own day. Up 
above they built a room in which they believed 
the ghost of the dead man lived. The relatives 
brought food, dried meat, venison, fruits, bread, 
and sweetmeats. 

Round the walls of this tomb or chapel they 
painted pictures to please the dead man, things 
he was fond of in his lifetime,—gardens, boats, 
herds of cattle, likenesses of his relatives,— and 
they tried to think that, when the door of the 
tomb was shut, the ghost came up and lived his 
life over again in the narrow chamber. They 
wrote prayers for him to say to his gods out of 
their great prayer-book, written, perhaps, a 
thousand years before. 


Nothing of worth or weight can be achieved 
with half a mind, with a faint heart, and with a 
lame endeavor. Barrow. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IT TAKES TWO TO QUAKREL. 


BY MARY MURKLAND HALEY. 


OU wouldn’t think little twin brothers, who 

looked so much alike that Ted had to wear 

a red ribbon in his buttonhole, at school, 

so his teacher could be sure which one wasn’t 

Tom,— you wouldn’t think these little boys could 
quarrel. 

Ted and Tom did, and it was a great trouble to 
theirmamma. At every disagreement up flamed 
their quick little tempers; and sometimes, far 
worse to tell, out came their chubby little hands, 
— slap, thump! 


They always got over it quickly, and they loved 
each other dearly. Still, the quarrels kept coming. 
How they came the boys hardly knew themselves, 
except that Ted always said it was Tom who be- 
gan it, and Tom was just as sure it was Ted. 

One day mamma called them to her, to learn a 
sentence from a book she was reading. 

“He who returns the first blow is the one who 
begins the quarrel.” 

“What does it mean?” they wanted to know. 

Mamma said, she supposed the way a little boy 
would say it, if he meant the same thing, would be 
something like “there wouldn't be any quarrel 
only for the one that slaps back.” 

“ But that isn’t true,” Ted said. 

“Well, you can try it, and find out,” said 
mamma. 
were sure they could not forget it. 

They were building houses that afternoon out 
of the blocks the carpenters had left when they 
built the new stable. Ted’s house was a high one. 
He held his breath every time he put on another 
block, for fear of its toppling over. 

A speckled dog ran past, and Tom jumped 
quickly to look after him; and, when he jumped, 
Ted’s house fell with a crash. 

Ted screamed. He ran and gave Tom a smart 
slap. 

Tom whirled about with his hand up, to return it. 

Then he thought of something. He stood still, 
and looked at Ted. Ted began to feel ashamed. 

“You didn’t mean to knock it down,” said Ted, 
“did you? ” 

“’Course not,” said Tom; and he ran in to his 
mother. 

“Mamma, it is true! ” 

“What is true, dear?” 

“What we learned. 
and — there wasn’t any quarrel! ” 

Mamma laughed. “That is surely a good say- 
ing to remember, then,” she said. 

This incident gave her courage to read other 
good things from books to the boys. 7 
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PALIT. 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


Parry wakes ‘up every day 
When the sun is out of bed 

Do you think that she could stay? 
Up she pops her curly head. 


Then she makes a little peep, 
Like a birdling in its nest; 
But her mother is asleep, 
For she needs a longer rest. 


Then she chirrups like a lark, 
Waiting patient for a spring, 

In the cooling grasses dark, 
Ready to be on the wing. 


Now she leaps out, bright and sweet, 
From her snow-white narrow bed, 
And lets fly her little feet 
All round her mother’s head. 


Who could sleep with such a raid 
On her face and neck and breast? 

Who could bear this cannonade 
Breaking harshly on her rest? 


She wakes with sudden start, 
Sees the enemy around. 

She can never have the heart , 
To drive the intruder from the ground. 


She kisses her on lips and eyes, 
So pays her back and ends the fight; 

And, with her gently breathing sighs, 
She bids farewell unto the night. 


And she made them say it over till they. 


I didn’t slap Ted back, - 
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THE TRAMP MUSICIAN. 


Part oh 
BY NEILL ROSS. 


HE tramp had been sitting on some stone 
steps for some time, thinking the matter 
over. People were hurrying to and fro, 

but paid no attention whatever to him. “The 
river will be cold,” he said to himself, “but not 
much colder than the places I have been sleeping 
in for several nights. It is of no use. I will strug- 
gle no longer. There seems to be no place where 
Iam wanted.” He stood up, and then started down 
the street. He had gone but a short distance | 
when he saw lying on the sidewalk a ticket with 
a number on it,—a number that made him shiver. 
It was the same that he had been called by in 
prison. He stooped and picked the ticket up. It 
was for a concert to be given that very night at a 
hall not far distant. He knew where it was. He 
had been to a recital there years before. “One of 
the few good things about me,” he said, “is my 
love for music. I might as well go to the concert 
first on the strength of this ticket. The river will 
wait for me.” He walked on until he came to the 
hall. The man who took his ticket and handed him 
back the check for his seat looked at him sharply, 
but said nothing. 

He went inside the hall. It was very early; 
nobody was there but the ushers. One of them 
came toward him, he handed him his check. The 
usher looked at it, and then at the tramp. “My 
good man,” he said, “hadn’t you better go home 
and fix up alittle? Your seat is one of the most 
conspicuous in the house, and some of the best 
people in the city will be here to-night. Excuse 
me, but you are not exactly in evening dress.” 

“I know well enough how badly I look,” the 
tramp replied; “but I have no home and no better 
clothes than these I have on.” 

“How came you by this ticket?” the usher 
asked. 

“That is my affair,” the tramp replied. “Now 
will you show me to the seat, or shall I try to find 
it myself? ” 

The usher, finding it was useless to argue 
further, did as he was requested. The tramp 
had been seated but a short time when three 
gentlemen came out of a room back of the stage. 

They walked down the middle aisle a short dis- 
tance, and stopped near the tramp’s seat. One of 
the three was very much excited. 

“This makes the third time this season,” he said, 
“he has sent me a note about an hour before the 
concert was to begin. Each time he has said he 
was ill, and could not possibly play. I have very 
little faith in his illness. I shall never bother with 
him again. The first and second time he disap- 
pointed me we were fortunate enough to be in 
cities where there were conservatories of music. 
We had no difficulty in securing, at short notice, 
fine accompanists. But in this city there is no 
conservatory. Every seat in the house is sold 
for to-night, but there will be no concert unless 
one of the ushers knows of some one who can 
help us out.” 

“Perhaps I can help you out,” said the tramp. 

The three gentlemen turned and looked at him. 
“You!” they all exclaimed. 

“Yes, I,” the tramp replied. 

“What do you know about music?” one of the 
three asked. 

“SA great deal, and I will prove it if you will 
give me a chance.” 

“We will give you a chance, and be glad to,” 
one of the gentlemen said; “but I hardly know 
what to do about your personal appearance. It 
is not all that one would wish it to be, and there is 
not.time to improve on it much.” 


“T am well aware of that,” said the tramp; 
“but, if you will take me where there is some 
water, my face and hands can be improved a little. 
Then, perhaps, you may be able to find me a 
brush and comb. Then, if you can borrow a 
screen somewhere, you can place it so the audi- 
ence will not see me.” 

“The very thing,” said the manager. “ There is 
a screen in one of the dressing-rooms. Come 
with us; we have no time to lose. If you can 
help us out of this difficulty, you shall be well paid 
for it.” 

The four went into the room just back of the 
stage. They were gone but a short time. The 
tramp looked some better. The manager said: 

“TI would like you to run over the music that 
the accompanist was to have played.” 

“I would of course like to do so,” the tramp 
replied. 

The music was brought and laid on the piano. 
The tramp played it all through once. The 
three gentlemen looked at each other in aston- 
ishment. They realized that the man was an 
artist. 

“Well, I guess you'll do,” the manager said. 
“Now I will arrange the screen, so you will not 
be seen until the concert is over.” 

Just as it was time for the concert to begin, a 
gentleman, who was very much excited, rushed 
up to the ticket office, and said : — 

“T have just found out that I have lost my 
ticket. I shall have to buy another.” 

“JT am very sorry, sir,” the ticket agent said; 
“put I can give you nothing but an admission 
ticket. Every seat is sold.” 

“Well, give me that,” said the gentleman. “I 
dislike to stand, but I suppose I can.” 

Just then the usher who had seated the tramp, 
and who had been told later that he was to be the 
accompanist for the evening, stepped up to the 
gentleman, and said : — ; 

“There is just one seat in the house that is not 
occupied. You may have it.” 

“Well, it may be claimed later,” said the gen- 
tleman. 

“T think not,” the usher replied. ‘Come with 
me.” ; 

He did so. When he reached the seat, the gen- 
tleman said: “ Well, I think I have a right to this 
seat. It is the one I paid for. No one could 
‘have found that ticket that I lost. If any one had, 
this seat would have been taken.” 

The usher smiled, but said nothing. The con- 
cert was a great success. The tramp kept out of 
sight until the hall was nearly empty. The sing- 
ers were all very anxious to know why the accom- 
panist had kept behind the screen all the even- 
ing. The manager told them that at some other 
time he would explain. 

“Well, I never heard him play as beautifully 
as he did to-night,” the soprano said. ‘He helped 
me to do my best.” 

At last the tramp and the manager were left 
alone. ‘“ Would you like permanently the posi- 
tion you haye had to-night?” the manager asked. 

“I would, indeed,’ the tramp replied; “but, 
when you know what I am, you will not want me. 
Listen, and I will tell you how I happened to be a 
tramp.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT PAPER. 
BY LEE WYNDHAM. 
HEN the writer was a child, it was the 
custom for children to learn, every day, 


six or more questions and answers from 
a little book called “ The Child’s Guide to Knowl- 
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edge.” People are now inclined to laugh at such 
books. Still, one did gain many useful bits of in- 
formation from them; and their place is not quite 
well supplied, even yet. 

But we often turn to magazines, and find there 
those curious bits of information which one wants, 
sometimes, so badly. I wonder how many of my 
little readers would like a bit of information about 
paper ? 

It was discovered or, rather, invented by the 
Chinese in 95 or perhaps 100 a.p. They made 
the fibre of certain plants into pulp, and then 
flattened the pulp out into sheets. Sometimes 
they mixed rags with their plants. This paper 
was very tough and strong. By 600 a.p. the 
people who live in Corea had learned to make a 
strong paper from the bark of the mulberry-tree. 
Other countries learned the art and improved upon 
the methods. 

The very first paper-mills were erected in Italy, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. Germany 
followed later; France, later still. It was not 
till the fifteenth century that England began 
seriously to make paper. 

Our own first paper-mill was a very small one 
in Philadelphia, and it was not started till about 
1700 a.p. Nearly a hundred years later Louis 
Roberts invented a machine which turned the 
paper off in long rolls, just as silk or linen might 
be, instead of in sheets. About this time, wood 
began to be reduced to pulp for the purpose of 
being made into paper. Isn’t the idea of “ wooden 
paper” rather odd ? 

Paper is one of the necessities of life now. 
Just count up all the purposes for which it is em- 
ployed. No trade can be carried on without it; 
for everything is packed up in it, except coals. 
The manufacture of paper in this country alone 
consumes three millions of coal every year. 
Paper is one of the few things that may be called 
practically indestructible; for, when it is torn, 
soiled, useless, it can again be ground into pulp 
and remade as paper. 

If you ask this question, “Of what is paper 
made ?” most persons will reply, “Of rags.” 
But, as a matter of fact, “rags” form a less im- 
portant “raw material” every year. Manila and 
wood are more largely used. If any of my 
readers ever finds himself or herself near a paper- 
mill, go over it. The time will be very pleas- 
antly and profitably spent. 


AN ALPHABET OF PROVERBS. 


Anery men seldom want for woe. 

Better be alone than in bad company. 

Content is the true philosopher’s stone. 

Debt is the worst kind of poverty. 

Envy never enriched any man. 

Frugality makes an easy-chair for old age. 

God reacheth us good things with our own hands. 

Haste trips up its own heels. 

Industry is fortune’s right hand. 

Judge not of men or things at first sight. 

Kindness will always conquer. 

Labor warms, sloth harms. 

Manners often make fortunes. 

Nothing comes out of the sack but what is in it. 

Occasion lost cannot be redeemed. 

Pains are the wages of ill pleasures. 

Quietness is next to love. 

Reckless youth makes rueful age. 

Step by step the ladder is climbed. 

Temperance is the best physic. 

Use the means, and God will give the blessing. 

Valor can do little without discretion. 

Welcome is the best dish on the table. 

Youth and white paper take any impression. 

Zeal without knowledge is the sister of folly. 
Selected. 
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WHEN LISBETH WENT TO CHURCH. 


BY LIZZIE M. 


‘“ W’S goin’ to shurch! I’s goin’ to shurch! 
Don’t you wish you was big and could go, 
Tommy-by-low?” And Lisbeth clapped 

her hands and peek-a-booed to Baby Tommy till 

he laughed and cried, “ Goo, goo, ga!” 

“Come, Lisbeth,” said Auntie May, “ it’s time to 
go.” 

“Good-by, Tommy! good-by, mamma!” And 
Lisbeth put up her mouth for a kiss. 

“Be a good girl, dearie, and keep very, very 
quiet,” said mamma. 

Lisbeth’s eyes opened wide. “ Why-y, mamma, 
I’s a big, big girl now; an’ course I sh’ll be good,” 
she said earnestly. 

“J hope so,” answered mamma; “but even big 
girls sometimes forget.” 

Lisbeth’s cheeks grew red as roses. “Not in 
shurch, mamma. I’d be ’shamed to be bad in 
shurch.” 

“Hurry, Lisbeth,” called auntie; and mamma 
nodded and smiled as, with her hand in auntie’s, 
the little maid went soberly down the street. 

They walked pretty fast; but, after all, they 
were a little late, and the first hymn was almost 
through when they went down the aisle. 

They had the whole long pew to themselves, for 
papa was out of town and mamma had a headache. 
So Lisbeth went into the farthest corner, and sat 
prim and straight, looking the minister soberly in 
the face, just as she saw auntie do. 

But, after a while, the seat began to grow hard, 
and the minister didn’t seem very “int’restin’.” 
Church wasn’t half so nice as Sunday School, and 
she wished she hadn’t teased mamma to let her 
come. 

She was so tired and wiggled about so much 
that auntie shook her head and looked quite cross 
at her. 

She sat pretty still after that; but the seat kept 
getting harder and harder, and pretty soon her 
head began to nod. 

Kind Mrs. Redman, who sat in the seat behind 
her, reached over and tucked a sprig of caraway 
into her hand. The little seeds were a comfort, 
but they didn’t last very long; and the minister 
seemed to get farther and farther away, while his 
voice sounded fainter and fainter, until at last she 
toppled over into auntie’s lap and slept peacefully 
until the long sermon was ended. 

When the last hymn had been sung and the 
minister rose to pronounce benediction, auntie 
gave her a gentle shake; and Lisbeth, who was 
dreaming that she was a robin out in the elm-tree, 
thought the cat had caught her, and screamed 
as loud as she could: “Ow! ow! Let me 
alone! ” 

Auntie’s face grew red, and she sat Lisbeth up 
with a force that made her wide-awake in a 
minute. 

Everybody looked round, and some of the 
younger ones laughed; and, oh, how ashamed she 
felt! 

She never remembered just how she got out of 
church that day; but, when auntie stopped to speak 
to some friends, she dropped her hand and ran 
down the street as fast as she could go, straight 
home and into mamma’s arms, where she sobbed 
out the whole dreadful story and was kissed and 
comforted until she felt that, possibly, she wasn’t 
quite disgraced forever. 

But the worst wasn’t over; for that very week 
the minister came to tea, and, when he saw Lisbeth, 
he smiled a little as he patted her head, and said, 
“Let me see, isn’t this the little girl who some- 
times takes a nap inchurch?” Wasn’t that dread- 
ful? 
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BACK AGAIN TO SCHOOL. 


Axin the sweet September morn the little feet are 
trooping 

Through city street and country lane, along the 
pleasant ways; 

And in the school-rooms far and near are sturdy 
figures grouping, 

In eager haste for happy work these bright au- 
tumnal days. 


From frolics on the pebbly beach, from dreaming 
on the shingle, 

From scrambles up and down the hills, from gath- 
ering wildwood flowers,_ 

The children like an army come, and merry voices 
mingle 

In greetings as they answer swift the call to study 
hours. 


Dear little sunburnt hands that turn the grammar’s 
sober pages, - 

Sweet lips that con the lesson o’er to get it all by 
heart, 

Afar from your soft peace to-day the great world’s 
battle rages; 

But by and by ’twill need your aid to take the 


better part. 
Selected. 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


BY OLIVE RUSSELL CHAPIN. 


‘ HAT right have all these weeds in our 
\ \ garden?” cried Dame Dahlia, in an 
angry voice. Dame Dablia is nearly 
always red in the face; but, as she spoke, she 
flushed redder than ever. Grandmother Goode, 
who owned the garden where Dame Dahlia grew, 
was away on a visit. While she was gone, many 
strangers, suchas dandelions, goldenrods, thistles, 
field asters, and chicory, came creeping through 
the fence into the neat garden. 

The Zinnia family all answered Dame Dahlia in 
one breath. “No right at all!” they cried together. 
“Why, these pushing Dandelions and Chicories 
come from goodness only knows where! They 
haye no manners at all. I’m quite sure they have 
straggled in from the common roadways. Such 
presumption!” The Zinnias all frowned terribly. 
Dainty Miss Cosmos, with the ruffle of her old- 
fashioned lavender cap all a-flutter, drew aside her 
fine green fringes lest they should brush against 
the flowers from the roadside. 

As for my Lady Chrysanthemum, she was 
coldly and calmly silent. Her great-great-grand- 
father had come to America from a royal Chinese 
hot-house, so she felt the pride of family in every 
crisp-cut leaf. She curled her petals proudly and 
shot scornful glances at the new-comers. 

Poor pretty Miss Chicory shut her blue eyes in 
terror, while her dear little cousin Dandelion was 
so frightened that his pretty golden head turned 
white ina single night! 

Sturdy old Mistress Sunflower, standing with 
her sisters by the garden fence, looked down upon 
the silly conduct of her little neighbors with an 
expression of mingled distress and amazement on 
her broad, honest face. 

“O neighbors,” she called to the Zinnias, Dame 
Dahlia, and the rest of her garden companions, 
“what are you talking about, you silly things? 
Don’t you know that we all belong to one family? 
We are the Composites. It isa very large family, 
I can tell you! And let me tell you, too, that 
we garden flowers were once country born and 
bred, like those you despise so much. If it were 
not for the kindness of the beings called People, 
we should not have had what they call cultivation, 
on which you pride yourself so greatly.” 

Good old Mistress Sunflower beamed down upon 


_ printed, I will close. 


Miss Chicory, who opened her timid blue eyes 
again and smiled. 

The little garden people looked confused and 
mortified by the turn the talk had taken. They 
hung their guilty heads for shame. All but gay 
old Bachelor’s Button. He had never really re- 
sented the coming of the field flowers. He now 
began to nod his head in a friendly fashion to 
pretty, slender Miss Goldenrod. She gave him 
such a stately courtesy that the garden flowers 
began to think that surely she must be accustomed 
to the best of society if she did come from the 
country. 

The pretty Miss Zinnias all smiled brightly at 
their new-found relatives, and Miss Cosmos bowed 
politely. Every one looked smiling and happy 
except old Dame Dahlia, who still frowned and 
scolded away in her corner. None of her former 
associates paid any attention to her grumblings, 
however, they were so busy showing their new 
friends the shadiest and most comfortable places 
in which a plant could grow in the garden. And 
that is how the Composite Family had their great 
reunion in Grandmother Goode’s old-fashioned 
garden one happy, sunny summer. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


So many good things are waiting to get printed 
in our paper, the Editor thinks he ought not to 
take much space. Therefore, he will simply give 
greeting, most hearty and true, as the new volume 
opens. 

Right glad to shake you by the hand. How 
finely you appear! Good tan! bright eyes, happy 
face! The summer has been enjoyed! 

What has the Editor been doing? Working for 
the Sunday Schools nearly all summer. But now 
and then he slipped from office and sanctum, in 
Boston, to paddle a canoe on the Concord River, 
to play golf, and to fish’on the briny deep. 

Three glorious days he spent in Maine, with the 
household of one of our most earnest Sunday- 
School workers. It was a whole vacation. But 
be sure we did not talk Sunday-School matters all 
the time. 

Now tell us what you have done, what you have 
enjoyed. Write to Hvery Other Sunday. Give 
suggestions, stories, talks to the Kditor, and with 
it all see that your Sunday School takes the paper, 
and takes it in goodly numbers. We want to 
reach as many as we can, and visit young and old 
with welcomed regularity. 

Among the new features will be an illustrated 
series of articles on “Famous Monuments and 
Places.” The first one appears in this number,— 
“The Sphinx and Pyramids.” 

May our Sunday Schools open vigorously, con- 
tinue prosperously,:and be a source of strength to 
church and home! 


LETTER-BOX. 


Wasurtneron, D.C. 
Dear Editor,—I live in Boston, and am visiting 
my aunt in Washington.- Your paper was forwarded 
to me by my father. . My aunt and myself had great 
fun in getting Enigma XXI., which we make out 
to be Queen Victoria, and number XXII, to be Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. Hoping’ you will print this in your 
next paper, I remain, 
_ Yours sincerely, 
Roserr L. Doust. 


FrLorENcE, MAss. 
Dear. Editor ,— 1 take the Ever 'y Other Sunday, and 
like it very much. I like to do the puzzles, and I 
succeed in getting some out each Sunday. Isend (on 
another piece of paper) the answer to Printers’ Pi in 
Number 16 of Vol. XVI. Hoping to see this letter 
Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR R. Wier. 


HiGuuanps, N.C. 


Dear Editor,—1I have long been a silent admirer of 
the Every Other Sunday and to-day I decided to be 


‘silent no longer, but to write you a letter. 


I am very fond of finding the answers to the puzzles, 

Highlands, N.C., is in the ‘‘land of the Sky.” It 
is asummer resort, but is very little known. We have 
a fine climate, and those that know of Highlands al- 
ways spend their summer yacation here. 

I am twelve years old. Hoping to see this in print, 
I remain, Yours truly, Buss ANDERSON. 


ENIGMA I. 


I Am composed of 15 letters. 
My 1, 2, 15, is a Bible character. 
My 7, 8, 9, is an entreaty. 
My 5, 6, 11, 1, is to dispose of. 
My 9, 18, 3, is not I. 
My 4, 5, is a verb. 
My 10, 12, 14, is to do. 
My wiles is a well-known authoress. 
M. WINNIE Moopy. 


ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 


A CERTAIN bird lost five out of her name, which 
changed it into that of a four-footed animal. The four- 
footed animal lost 500 out of his name, but regained 


105, which changed him into a sheltered place by the — 


river. 
ANAGRAM. 


Etvo neo thoanre. 
MARION PARKER. 


ADDED LETTERS. 


App one letter to an Irish boy’s nickname and get 
a narrow track. 

Add two letters to the same name and get a piece of 
cloth used in mending. 

Add one letter to the name and get the head. 

Add five letters and get fatherly. 

Add three letters and get what excites warmth of 
feeling. 

Add five letters and get endurance. 

Add four letters and get a sick person. 

Add six letters and get the head of a family. 

Add four letters and get one who loves his. eotniege 

Add six letters and get noble. 

Add six letters and get an estate coming by inheri- 
tance. : 
Add three letters and get a sentry. — 

Add three letters and get a protector. 
\ Saprp WEBKs. 


CONUNDRUMS I. AND I. 


WuerEn dawn breaks, what becomes of the pieces ? 
How do farmers get water into the watermelons ? 


We hope our friends will help us the coming year to 
make the Letter-Box attractive and interesting by 


‘sending many kinds of puzzles in great numbers. We 
‘shall also expect. numerous letters and solutions of 
“puzzles printed. Last year the young people appeared 


to enjoy this department greatly. We hope to in- 
crease this pleasure. 

The following have sent correct answers since the 
last volume was ended: ; 


Gretchen Emery, Helen Fender, M. Winnie Moody. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. | 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. » 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EvERY OTHER 


‘SunpAyY is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 


in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 


_ additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 


who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume; publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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